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If we offend, it is with cur good will.—- 
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’ lof the wealthieft, where there are al-j your emblem of true greatnefs. It is 
XI ‘| ways fome poor dependents, he holds; the modeft pine!-—Mad to a certainty, 
No. ’ out encouragement. They venture to}downright mad: why, itis one of the 

*s* © * * * Suppofe I fhould,| depend on his flattering affurances, |laft trees in Nature’s garden I fhould 
Pll not be the firft by fome*hundreds, | they ftrive to rife ander the fhadow of |Have felected as an emblem of true 
who have refolved to think differently} his faithlefs promifes, but like young] worth and greatnefs. ‘Then let me’ 
from the world. Well, but you know) pjants beneath the oak, they wither}exp'ain myfelf—The pine is fatisfied 
nothing is more common than to 4p-/beneath his power. He extends his} with the very pooreft foil, where in- 
ly the term, lofty, noble, majeltic, &c. | poffeffions, and feizes upon the rights|deed no other tree would grow; it 
to the oak, that emblem of true worth | of the poor and of the diftreffed, thus} rifes up in one uniform column of up- 
and greatnefs.—I tell you it is talla- {preading the roots of tyranny to the} Tightnefs, while it fhoots down its tap 
cious; it bears no refemblance to ei-/downfall of all who are unhappily|root to a great depth for its fecurity 
ther worth or greatnefs, but is the|within his influence. The flatterer|and fuccour; it ‘fends forth but few 
very picture of tyranny, oppreflion, who clings around the great, as the} horiz) 31 roots, to impeverith its 
and cruelty.—Aftonifhing! why ifyou|ivy around the eak, fhares thofe com-|necightwéring piants. its modeit top 
advocate fuch an opinion, the world |forts and advantages, which: are de-|is fe far beyond the reach of injury, 
will fet you down asamadman. ‘But/rived from the diftrefles of many im-|as not to deprive furrounding plants 
I do advocate, and fhall undertake to poverifhed families. The oak is ef- | of the enlivening fun-beams; It is wil- 
prove it. _., pfeemed the moft valuable wood in}ling that thofe around fhould fhare 
The oak delights to dwell within) war.—So may tyrants be valuable in | the bleflings of providence in common 
the bofom of the richeft lands, be-|war. In peace, much domettic com-|with itfelf; it even affifts to nourith 
caufe it requires much daintier nou-| fort is to be derived from it: it affords |them by calting its leaves, which be- 
rifhment, than its humbler brethrep/the beft fuel, it yields a quaritity of |come a rich manure for them to flou- 
of the foreft. No fooner does it at-} bark for various purpofes. True, but|rifh in. But hold, does not the oak 
rive to that ftate, in which it might] we are only contending for its fimili- | alfo fhed its leaves? —True, but mark, 
be faid to become ferviceable to man, | tude to man, not its ulefulnefs, (even | their aftringent properties deny them 
than it begins to exercife its cruelty,|oppreflors may fometimes be ufeful);|when fallen the power of affording 
Thofe extenfive branches are converts| Befides, its quality is that.of aftingen-}nourifhment to others; they ‘become 
ed only into means of oppreflion./cy, another proof of its oppreflive na-|dry and crifp, and confequently ufe- 
Dare any humbie plant arile “Ta ture; it abforbs, and dries up humi-|lefs, The pine, when affaulted by 
its influence, it is foon robbed ef it}}dity; juft fo a tyrant or an oppreffor,| harfh winds, yield firft this and then 
nourifhment, and falls a viétim to thé} drains the coffers of his poor fubjects,} that way; while the oak, ftubborn and 
tyrant’s power. It fpreads its rooti| and becomes fat upon the fpoils of the| infolent, oppofes its violence, its over. 
horizontally, claiming great {pace, anc] wretched. The evergreen leaves of} bearing top is broken, and it is no 
a€cupying more than would fuffice ten|the oak, refemble him who flourifhes| more admired for its beauty. In the 
trees, more modeft and yet more ule.’ by the labours of another, and not by{ pine, we behold an emblem of true 
ful. All around feems poverty and, his own. | might indeed extend this} worth and greatnels.. The man who 
difeafe, while the oak alone, with its fubject to greater length, but I con-| is content to dwell among his inferi- 
parafite the ivy, exult in others fuin. ceive this outline fufficient to fhow,| ors, and who, not willing to deprive 
1s not this a true picture of falfe worth!that the oak is not an emblem of true] them of any of their comforts, .con- 
and greatnefs?’-—View the oppreffive,! greamnefs. finés himielf within his own circum- 
cruel, and tyrannical man; having) Well, fince you are difpofed to re-| ‘erence; he is fteady and upright, and 
gained foothold or root, in the circles|verfe the eflablifhed ideas, let’s know like the pine, his virtues caule him te 
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be ranked in the higher clafles. - He the idea of their being the fuccedane- 
does not extend hig poffeffions to the um of merit. Deploring the difficul. 
impoverifhment of his neighbors, but, ty of meeting with one congenial mind, 
fhares his bleflings cheerfully among the fays: ‘* Young as I am I have felt 
the poor. We fee all kinds of plants; the force of this truth, and have made 
down to the humble grafs, flourifhing| many melancholy reflections upon it, 
at the very roots of the pine; fo with after the painful, rediculous, trifling, 
the man of true worth and greatnefs,;and impertinent vifits, | have been 
ihe pooreft of his fellow creatures may obliged to pay, and receive from the 
Awell fecurely around him. The pine fillier part of my fex. Horrid tyran- 
“yields us durable houfes, and its rich | ny of fafhion that impofes this upon 
alfam affords balm to the wounded.'us! What right can an equality or a 
So the good man pours the balm of fuperiority of fortune give one lady 
confolation into the wounded feelings|to rob another of her time, fenfe, and 
of his diftreffed brethren, and—I was patience? I fay fenfe; for the conver- 
going to enter more fully into this fub-; fation of fools leaves a tincture of fol- 
jeét, when looking up to fee what im-|ly upon us. What title has drefs or 
preflion my argument had made on/figure, to Jay a tax upon us for admi- 
my friend, I found he had ftolen into|ration? Do not they who expect this, 
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ticipation thrills their every fenfe, and 
their fouls dart beyound the bounds 
of reality, and picture to themfelves 
the joys of to-morrow. But when 
the ciouds of misfortune darken their 
bright horizon, and the mock phan- 
toms which had long eluded their 
grafp, begin to be diilolved; they find 
themfelves alone, expofed to ali the 
fad realities which ignorance had hong 
concealed. This in‘truétive letter will 
afford them fome infight into the real 
condition of life, and in fome meafure 
point out the way which mutt be pur- 
fued to furmount the dangers which 


they muft neceffarily encounter. “The 


benevolent purpofes of providence, 
have concealed the future from us, 
that we may not be interrupted in the 


one corner of the room, where he ap- 
peared loft in aftonifhment.—So leav- 
ing him to reflect, I returned to my 
feat, where I foon fell to {noring as 
ulual. 
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FOR THE LADIBS’ PORY FOLIO. * 


‘ i. 
NEVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODOSIUS 
AND CONSTANTIAe 


[Continued from frage 130.) 
Letter 13th, from Conftantia to 





infult our underftanding? And arenat;}enjoyment of the prefent; and it is in 
thofe who pay it the flaves of folly?’ many cafes neceflary to our happinefs, 
In this picture are delineated, fome of that we fhould imitate this economy of 
the follies of mankind. Examinethe,the fupreme wifdom, and embrace 


interior of a drawing room upon fome 
Gala night, and what are the fcenes 
which {trike upon our view? Here, we 
behold the prude abforbed in her own 
importance; Why? becaufe her wealth 
is ample, and her habiliments fuperi- 
or. Ennobled by this wretched para-, 
phernalia, fhe looks down with pity, 
and oftentimes with contempt, from 


Theodofius, is an elegant {pecimen of her height of diftinction, and expects 
that difcernment, which the female;the adorations of thofe around her. 
mind is capable of manifefting, when) Here, the coquette, fluttering in all 
improved by a proper education. Con-|her charms, exacts the adulation, and 
ftantia in her fentiments rifes fuperior | +inks the binds the affections of her 
to the ordinary fantafies, which en-,beholders in the chains of love; and 
gage the attention, and lead aftray the there the the fop, “ the flave of folly,” 


majority of her fex. She judicioufly 
appreciates thofe qualities, which ren- 
der the female character interefting, 
and which form the only durable ce- 
ment of friendfhip. The lures of 
beauty, parade, and frivolity, may 
engage our attention for a feafon; but 
their impreffions are by no means laft- 
ing, andthe mind finks into the lift- 
leflnefs of fatiety, or the loathings of 





difguft. T'rom this dull monotony, 


and the child of ignorance, ‘‘ flutters 
a gilded infe&t by her fide.”’ In the 
fucceeding letter, youth will derive 
much inftruction. Void of an expe- 
rimental knowledge of the world, they 
enter upon its broad furface, expofed 
to cunning and deceptions, with which 
they are unpreparedto combat. Their 
bofoms glow with liberal fentiments 
and benevolent affeCtions—are alive 
to every generous emotion, and unf{ul- 





the intelligent mind turns with delight: picious that vice oftentimes afiumes 
to the charms of converfation, and{the garb of innocence, they expect to 
fimplicity of attire and mien, where it) meet with the fame fimplicity and in- 
can liften to the voice of friendfhip,' genuoufnefs of conduct, which cha- 
and beguile the difappointments of. racterifed their infant years. Pleafure 


tife. Conftantia is not infenfible to prefents her fairy fcene to their view, 
Joe 


external embellifhments, but abhors and bids them indulge in fruition; an- 





thofe innocent pleafures, which the 
feveral periods of life may afford us, 
without enquiring too officioufly into 
their caufes or events, and without 
being too folicitous about their dura- 
tion.” ‘The concluding letters of the 
firft volume, which clofe their corref- 
pondence, prior to that which was 
carried on in the recefles of a convent, 
beautifully demonftrate that mankind 
were made for fociety, and that their 
greateit felicity, notwithftanding the 
{tings which a commmerce with the 
world may inflia, fpring thence. Any 
difpofition anti-focial, is a reftraint 
upon nature. The reclufe, wrapt, to 
appearance, in devotion, with a coun- 
tenance expreflive of the benignity of 
his-Creator, ftill lingers on the con- 
fimes of that world which he has re- 
neunced, and ftill remembers fome 
olject in which his affections are con- 
cqitrated. Oftentimes in the hour of 
o¥dnight, when fancy is awake, and 
when all is hufhed in the furrounding 
yoom, does he deplore the wretched- 
nis of his condition, and revert with 
jealure to the days of fociability and 
fiendthip. The ftory of Eudocia and 
Alphenor is a true picture of human 
mature. How many Eudocia’s has the 
forld produced! and how many are 
they who now inhabit it! And how 


imany like her have * concluded, that 
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fo entet into the interefts anc engage- 
menis of fociety, would be a volun- 
tary facrafice to Vice and Folly.” 
May every Eudocia have an Alphenor 
to difpel her falfe impreffions, and to 
uide her into the path of Virtue and 
Wifdom. ‘The fecond volume; which 
fhall be the fubject of my future ob- 
fervations, contains their correfpon- 
dence, after Theodofius had retired to 
a convent, where he aflumed the name 
of Father Francis; and Conftantia had 
tdken the Veil. In it, the reader de- 
“woted to Chriftian meditation, will 
find an ample fund for improvement 
and pleafure. ‘The ideas are corref- 
pondent to thofe entertained by the 
rational Chriftian, who with a mind 
calm and collected, is wont to contem- 
plate the great truths contained in the 
Sacred volumes of Chriftian conduct. 
He will there be taught, what is the 
nature of that homage which is accep- 
table to our Creator, and will there 
learn, that devotion without piety is 
of no avail in inclining God, on whom 
we are all dependent, to litten to our 
wants: That itis not by wearying him 
with long and unmeaning prayers, and 
deceiving men by external facrifices, 
but by humility of mind, and:a prac- 
tical obfervance of his facred com. 
mands, he will difpente thofe bleffings 
which can fupport us under thefrowns 
of fortune, and fecuré us an'inheri- 
tance inthe manfions of felicity. In 
Letter tft, Theodofius, with the hand 
of an exquifitely fine painter, points 
out thofe minute fhades of condu@; 
and with philofophical accuracy attri- 
butes them to their proper fources: 
He rejeéts the idea of fatalifm, and 
fhews that we poffefs the “‘ freedom of 
will, which is the very eflence of our 
moral powers, and without which we 
fhould be mere machines, intapable 
of all virtue.’”’ ‘1 am of a dfferent 
opinion,” fays he, ‘* from mot men, 
with regard to. moral and naturd evils. 
They derive them from the kand of 
Providence, and charge the-confe- 
quences of human paflions, follies, 
and vices, upon the divine admniltra- 
tion.”’ In the fequel of his argument 
he proves indubitably the errorot this 
opinion, and fhews that the Divine 
Being, “ does not willingly affi@t his 
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creatures.” The elegance of the fol- 
lowing extract is fo great, that | fhould 
be chargeable with negledt, did | omit 
it. ‘* The road to happinefs is feldom 


. t 7 ; 
{trewed with flowers, nor perhaps| 


ought it to be fo; as we fhould, in 
that cafe, be inclined to take our paf- 
fage for our port, and while we enjoy- 
ed the manna, we might neglect the 
promifedland.”? Letter the 3rd, teach- 
es us, **that confcience fits asa judge 
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prayed that angela would protect her 
while locked in the arms of fleep. 


“So round the flame the giddy insect flies, 

.And courts the fatal fire by which it dies.” 

That I fhould have paufed at fuch 
4 quotation, to refort immediately to 
the weaknefs I have acknowledged, 
mutt appear ftrange tis true; but, [ 
have heard'fomething of late, which 
has kindled one {park of hope within 





in the mind, and approves or con- 
demns our defigns and actions” as; 
they conform to, or {werve from that} 
itandard of propriety which we have 
erected as our guide through the paths 
of virtue. Without peace of con- 
lcrence ‘* the hallowed walls of a 
cloyiter would be hung ‘vith horrors, 
and the gloomy retreats of a convent, 
would adminitter melancholy to the, 
mind.”’ ‘The voice of confcience may: 
be hufhed for a feafon by the violence 
of paffion, or in the ftupor of inebria- 
tion; but {till, in the moments of grief, 
and fobriety, it will {peak in language) 
which cannot be mitiaken. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





F. 
POR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
7 “LETTER Ile 
TO EUGENIYS. 
In. vain, my dear Eugenius, have 
1 endeavoured to follow your kind and 
good advice, with regard to this at- 
tachment, which is daily confuming 
me. Night had hardly clofedin, when I 


| life. 


my breaft; and if true, it would be 
lels ftrange that the needle fhould de- 
viate from the fource of attraction, 
than that my heart fhould break the 
chain that binds itj* and. be hurried 
down by the tide, which bears againft 
me. 

It was late when I returned; the 
moon fhone full upon my window; 
and whilft I obferved the pafling clouds 
alternately to obfcure her Juftre, I re- 
flected on the various viciffitudes of 
Why, thought I, Eugenius, 
fhould man ever delpair?—the clouds 
that at intervals obicure the face of 
yon fhining orb, all pafs away, and 
again the appears with equal brilliancy, 
to dilcover to the wandering pilgrim 
his uncertain way—-No ftorm can turn 
her from her courfe: Nature requires 
that at times fhe fhould withdraw her 
brightnefs from us; but her return, 
like that of fome long abfent friend, 
is hailed with heart-felt pleafure. 

Ihefe wholefome reflections, had 
fo foothing an effect upon my mind, 
that I fell afleep in my chair. The 











bent my way toward that manfion which 
contains the lovely object, on whom 
my happinefs now /oentirely depends— 
happy if but a glimpfe of her afford 
ed me the folitary confolation of fay; 
ing, ‘*1 have feen her’’—Howeve 
fmall this confolation may appear t 
an indifferent perfon, (but who car 
behold Delia with indifference?) ftil! 
my dear friend, I aflure you, ofte 
when difappointed, have I thought 
when turning upon my fleeptefs pil 
low, that had I but feen her, I woul 
have flept contentedly. 










mind, though under the influence of 
‘tired nature’s {weet reftorer,’’ {till 
often dwells on that fubjeét which laft 
engaged it—this was the cale—I had 


ja moft fingular dream, but the limits 
jot this letter, will not permit me to 

give it here—You fhall have it in my 
next—Adieu. 


SELEMNUS. 


—1— 

fo the Editors of the Ladies’ Port Folio. 
Gentlemen, 

In returning from the buftle of the 


Oft at thqcity, to the calm tranquility of my 


midnight-hour, have I fat near hefabode in the fuburbs, I often meet 
refidence, and whilft the pale moon/with adventures, that might afford 
beams played upon the waves, have {contemplation for the philofopher, fub- 
Zazed with fond delight, even upogject for the pen of the fatyrilt, amufe- 
the windows of her chamber, angment for the gay, and to the man of 
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feeling, fympathy, for the misfortunes 
of his fellow-creatures, and pleafure 
from a participation of their happi-, 





nefs. If you deem the following won 
thy infertion, you will receive the re- 
fults of the future perambulations of 
an ADVENTURER. |. 


It has been obferved by a celebrat- 
ed poet, and an accurate obferver of 
human nature, with a great degree of 
certainty, that happinefs was the aim 
of all our aétions; but how few can 
aflert that they are in poffeffion of this 
gem of ineftimable value, it is not 
with the ambitious man, for he is ftill 
in purfuit of greatnefs and power; it 
is not with the rich, for they feek an 
increafe of wealth; nor is it with the 
poor, for they defire the luxuries of 
life, “and difcontent fits heavy on 
their fouls.’” Yet they may all be in 
poffeffion of this long-fought treafure, 
if they would let content arreft the 
progrefs of their defires, and fubmit 
to revolve in the fpheres which are 
allotted them. 

Returning home  fome evenings 
fince, my progrefs was arrefted by the 
fweet. melody of mufic, and being un- 
commonly influenced by its effects, .1 
could not help entering, (though un- 
known) the place whence the founds 
proceeded: the front uf the houfe not 
being lighted, I knew not at firft 
whether | had entered a {tore-houfe or 
a confectioners fhop, until grouping 
my paflage in the dark, I encounter. 





ed a blackfmith’s anvil, proceeding 
thence towards an entrance where |! 


other marks of eafe and gaiety, went! 
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fong and a few airs were finifhed, the invigorated my powers by metaphy- 
fportive jeft, the fhrewd reply, and fics. 


The manner in which my latent 


round in quick fucceflion. After fome tafte for the latter was brought into 
time I retired, thanking them for their action, as it forms the fifth grand era 
civility. Oh! I exclaimed, how nu-'of myvhiftory, deferves to be particu- 


merous are thofe who fhine in gilded 
pomp, yet who never tafte half the 
happinefs, which thefe poor men en- 
joy! , 
THE FEMALE PHILOSOPHERS. 


FROM ** MEMOIRS OF MODERN PHILOSOPHERS.’”’ 


[This novel is written to bring into ridicule 
the Reveries, lately published by those who 
assume the name of Philosophers, and is in 
its construction and detail excellently cal- 
culated for this purpose. The connection 
which subsists, however, between the inci- 
dents, is too close to admit of an extract 
that would not be in a measure unintelligi- 
ble for want of context. As a fair speci- 
men, therefore, we have selected the Hero- 
ine’s Account of her early Life, which is an 
excellent burlesque of modern Philosophy. 


My father died when I had attained 
my ninth year, and my weakly con- 
ftitution deterring my mother from 
fending me to fchool, I learned to 
read at home; I did not like my nee- 
dle, and my mother (happily for me!) 
never controled the energies of my 
mind, or cramped its powers by a 
mean attemion to domeftic concerns. 
Thus at liberty, I quickiy learned to 
reafon, to analize, to demonftrate; 
and loft no opportunity of improving 
thefe powers. Did fhe at any time 
defire to ring the bell, to itir the fire, 
to fetch her keys from the next room, 
I had an ever-ready argument to offer 


difcovered a dim light, I went in, andjagainft a compliance with her requett. 


beheld a group of men, jit relaxed! examined its propriety, I inveltigat- 
from the toils of the day, fitting ed its origin, I purfued its confequen- |tunateleniibilities, my panting tender- 


around a fmall table, upon which was ces; till convinced by the fubtlety of, nefs, are all referved for thee! 


placed a candle in the neck of a bot 
tle, which gave but a dim luftre to th 
furrounding. objects. 1 begged no in 
terruption of their amufements, an¢ 
if it would not be an intrufion, 

would be much gratified in being al 
Towed to liften; to which they bowec 
affent. ‘heir band confilted of twé 








flutes, and three voices; the eilect was 
pleafing: I could not but obferve t 
myfelf the needy appearance of theft 
men, yet how vifible in every counte 
Rance was contentment. 


After tht 


my reafoning, or fatigued with follow- 
ing me through a maze of argument, 
which her inferior capacity did not 
permit her to purfue, fhe gave up the 
point, and quietly rang the bell, ftir- 
red the fire, or etched what fhe want- 
ed for herleif. 

The paflion fer literature to which 
I was predifpofed by the antecedent 
propenfitics of my nurfe, continued 
daily toincreafe. 1 expanded myima- 
gination by novels, | ftrengthened my 
energies by romances, and at length 


larly narrated. 

My mother got a packet of brown 
{nuff from London by the mail-coach; 
it was wrapped in two proof fheets of 
the quarto edition of the Political Juf- 
tice. I eagerly fnatched up the paper, 
and notwithftanding the frequent fits 
of fneezing it occafioned, from the 
quantity of fnuff contained in every 
fold, I greedily devoured its contents. 
I read and fneezed, and {neezed and 
read, till the germ of philofophy be. 
gan to fructify my foul. From that 
moment I became a philofopher, and 
need not inform you of the important 
confequences. 

Sull my ardent fenfibility led me 
back to novels. AsI read each fweet, 
delicious tale, I reafoned, I invefti- 
gated, 1 moralized. What! faid I to 
myfelf. fhall every heroine of all thefe 
numerous volumes have a lover, and 
fhall I remain “a comfortlefs, folitary 
fhivering wanderer in the dreary wil- 
cernefs of human fociety? I feel in my- 
felf the capacity of an individual;” 
but where is he! does he live in this 
town? have I feen him? how fhall I find 
him? ‘does his breaft fympathize with 
mine? An idea cf young Mr. Gabriel 
Gubbles, the apothecary, came acrofs 
my mind. Yes, faid I, it muft be het 
I heaved a convulfive ftruggling figh. 
Vearshhalf delicious, half agonizing, 
gufhed in torrents from my eyes. O 
Gubbles! Gubbles! cried 1, my impor- 


I Hattily put on my cloak, and 
‘{natcling up the umbrella, I walked 
'forth to relieve the throbbing fenfa- 
tions ¢f my too tender foul. <A hea- 
ivy coding fhower of rain fortunately 
at thal moment fell. ‘lo quench the 
burning fervour I let down the um- 
brella; and was foon wet to the fkin. 
I becime fomewhat more tranquil, 
more jompoied, and proceeded down 
the fleet. 

I pdled the fhop of Mr. Gubbles; 
young Gabriel was there; he was look- 
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ing into the mouth of an old woman, jings of a foul which pants for general | Why did I not then perceive the ten- 
who fat upon the floor to havea tooth|utility, is, by the odious inftitution of|der emotion of his foul! wky was I 
pulled out. The attitude wascharm-|a difempered civilization, rendered|blind to fuch a proof of fenfibility and 
ing; the fcene was interefting; it wasjabortive. O divine philofophy! by affehion! The letter, the important 
impreflive, tender, melarcholy,. fu-|thy light I am taught to perceive that/eventful letter, roufed me from my 
blime.. My fuffocating fenfibilities re-}happinefs is the only true end of ex-|lethargic flumber; every word thrilled 
turned. 1 purfued my walk, leaning|iftence. ‘Tobe happy, it is neceffary}through the fibres of my heart. It 
at times upon the umbrella. Carelefs|for me to love! Univerfal benevolence|awaked the fleeping extacies' of my 
of the obfervations of the paffengers,|is an empty found. Itis individuality|foul. I inhaled the balmy fweetnefs 
who, ftrangers to the fine feelings of|that fanctifies affeQion. But chained] which natural unfophilticated affection 
an exquifitely fufceptible mind, won-|by the cruel fetters which unjuft and] fheds through the human heart. O 
dered at my keeping down the um-|detefted cuftom has forged for my mif-| Henry! Henry! cried I, I perceive it is 
brellain fuch a heavy fhower. erable and much injured fex, I am not with thine my mind was formed to 

Wet; dripping, draggled, dirty, I}at liberty to go about in fearch of the mingle. Thou art, from henceforth, 
returned to the fhop of Gubbles. ‘Ehe|individual whofe mind would {weetly| the fovereign arbiter of my fate! 
old woman was gone. Gabriel was|mingle with mine. Barbarous fetters!} Ihe hour, the wifhed-for extatic 
ounding fome drugs in the mortar,|cruel chains! odious ftate of fociety!}hour of his return at length arrived. 
which fent forth a fmell too powerful|Oh, that the age of reafon were but|Excited by his fenfations, he hur- 
for my high-wrought frenzied feel. |come, when no foft-fouled maiden|ried to our houfe the morning af- 
ings. 1 threw myfelf into a chairand |fhall figh in vain! ter his arrival; and in his looks, his 
burft into tears. Gabriel Gubbles} In this joylefs, comfortlefs, defpond-}manner, gave the moft unequivocal 
was aftonifhed. Alarmed, terrified, |ing ftate, I for fome time remained.|proofs of the tender fentiments that 
diftra@ted, at feeing me fo ill, he took |As I never at any time debafed myfelfjimfpired his mind. But ftull a imyf- 
down bottle after bottle, and held to |by houfehold cares, never attended to|terious referve feals his lips. Why 
my nofe; he poured out lavender and Jany fort of work, I always enjoyed the|does he not fpeak? Why does he not 
hartfhorn, and prefented them to me |jineftimable privilege of leifure. Al-Juvow a pafflion fo ennobling, fo wor- 
with a look fo embzrrafled, fo full of |ways idle, always unemployed, the fer-|thy, fo natural, and ah! fo fully re- 
feeling, that I exerted myfelf out of}mentation of my ideas received no in.|turned! Female foibles, fhrinking 
compaflion to a fenfibility which lob-|terruption. They expanded, gene-|delicacies, why do you make me he- 
ferved to bealready too much affeéted.|rated, increafed. The fociety of the|fitate to begin the fubject? Why 
He perceived my wet clothes, and {philofophers gave a,freth fupply to the|fhould I blufh to inform him ‘of my 
ina voice of uncommon tendernefs, {fuel of my mind. I became languid, affection? O dear, often kiffed re- 
begged me to have them changed. }reftlefs, impatient, miferable. But a lique! (pulling up fomething that 
Unwilling to give him uneafinefs, I]mind of great powers caunot long re-| was fufpended by a ribbon from her 
promifed to do as he requefted, and] main in a ftate of inactivity; its fenfa- bofom’) precious depofit---chofen con- 
retired. ~ tions are ever ready to be cailed forth.|fidante of my tendernefs! how of. 
The tendernefs of Gubbles infpired| The romantic, frenzied feelings, of fenfi-|ten haft thou been witnefs to the 
the moft delightful hope. “ The|dility, will foon generate an opportunity|convulfive ftruggling figh? How of- 
delicious poifon circulated through |/or their own exertion. ten has thy bright face been dim- 
every vein.” 1 gave myfelf up} Happening to vifit Maria Sydney}med by the dear, delicious, agoniz- 
to the ardent feelings of a mor-|after the death of her mother, fhe}ing tears, which have ftolen from my 
bid imagination, and thus prepar-|fhewed me a letter fhe had juft receiv-|eyes ! 
ed for myfelf ‘a cruel excefs ofjed from Henry. The fentiments were} Is it Henry’s picture! faid Julia: 
wretchednefs.”” © Julia! Julia! how|fotender, fo delicate, fo affe€tionate,Jhow did you come by it? Did he 
will your tender foul fympathife with|I perceived in every word the traces} prefent you with it himfelf? 
the fufferings of mine, when I tell you,}of a mind formed for the pure de-| Ah,no! returned Bridgetina, figh- 
that in one week from the interefting |lightful congeniality of mutual ten-|ing; it is a ftolen memento; a thefr 
event I have juft related, 1 heard of |dernefs. A thoufand inftances of his|of loye. One day, on foliowing his 
Gabriel Gubble’s marriage! particular attention to me, the laft|fifterinto his bed-chamber, while he 


pee oP ; time he was at home, rufhed upon|was out, I caft my eyes upon his 
Here Bridgeting took out her pock- my mind. In going out to walk with|clothes, as they hung upon a horfe; 


oe hee te an his fifter through the fields, I remem-|I perceiving a loofe button, which 
es Ns P ih bered having once ftuck upon the top|dangled from the coat he had juft 


How fhall I defcribe my fufferings! jof a ftile, which I vainly endeavoured |thrown off, I took my fciflars, and 
How fhall I recount the falt, the bit- {ed to get over, till Henry fprung to my |fevered the thread by whichit hung. 
ter tears I fhed! I yearn to be ufeful, afliftance, and tore my petticoat fromjI retired without being perceived, and 
cried I, but the inexpreflible yearn-{the ftump in which it was entangled.!preffed the button to my throbbing 











bofom. O, button! button! cried I 
in the delicious ardour of exquifite 
fenfibility—once the dear appendage 
of thy mafter’s coat, thou fhalt from 
henceforth be ‘the companion of Brid- 
getina’s bofom; the folace of her ten- 
der forrows, the confidante of her af- 
flidtions! Yes, without referve fhe 
{hall murmur all her miferies to thee. 
Here Bridgetina ceafed ; and Julia 
(bewildered as The often was, by the 
illufions of her own imagination) was 


{truck with aftonifhment at the effects 


of a fimilar illufion on the mind of her 
friend. With regard to Bridgetina, 
the very quickly perceived the fatal 
confequences of yielding to the fug- 


‘yeftions of a diftempered fancy. She 


faw that under the Idea of cultivat- 
ing mind, fhe had been encouraging 
the mifchevous chimeras of a teeming 
imagination ; but never once did it 
occur to Julia, that fhe was herfelf 
the victim of the very fame fpecies of 
folly. So much eafier is it for the 
niind’s eye to pierce the faults of o- 
thers, than to caft a_ retrofpective 
elance upon its own. 

The good- natured Julia pitying the 
delufion of her companion, earneft- 
ly wifhed to fave her trom the morti- 
fication to which it mult inevitably 
expofe her—** My dear Bridgetina,”’ 
faid fhe, in a foft and gentle accent, 
‘© you have very much furprifed me 
by the hiftory of your feelings; but 
1 wifh—I fear—indeed, I cannot help 
being very much afraid—that with 


wegard to Henry Sidney, you deceive 


yourfelf. Ii he loves you, why fhould 
he not declare it?” 

‘‘it he loves me!’’ repeated Brid- 
getina. ‘ Why that cruel if? Why 
fhould he not love me? what reafon 
can he give? do you think that I have 
not inveltigated the fubject? do you 
think I have not examined every 
reafon, moral and phyfical, that he 
could have to offer againft returning 
my paflion? Do not think I have 
learned to philofophife for nothing. 
But I perceive you are prejudiced,” 
continued fhe; ‘you do not enter 
into the fine feelings of an exquifite 
fufceptibility. O divine Heloifel ( pull- 
ing two volumes from her pocket) 


hoy art the friend, whofe fentiments 


are ever foothing to the fenfibilities 
of tootender a foul!’ So faying, fhe 
put oné volume into the hands of Ju- 
lia, while fhe began fo devour the con- 
tents of the other herfelf. 

Julia perceiving how impenetrable 
the was to reafon, took the book, and 
read till bed-time, without troubling 
her with any further remonitrance. 
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To the Editors of the Ladies’ Port folio. 


Gentlemen, 


I obferve you frequently infert /e- 
lections im your publication; if your 
ideas of the one following accords 
with mine, you will deem it deferving 
a place in your mifcellany, I met 
with it in Smollet’s poem of * Ad. 
vice’, and it ftruck me as conveying 
a very energetic idea of the Power of 
Contcience. 

Hail sacred power! my glory and my guide! 
Fair source of mental peace, whate’er betide; 
Safe in ‘hy shelter, let disaster roll 

Eternal hurricanes, around my soul; 


My soul, serene amidst the storms, shall reign, 
And smile to see their fury burst in vain. 


I was pleafed with your anecdote of 
Mr. Pope; and asa further proof that 


give, or at lealt treat as it deferved, 
any farcafm or reflection upon his per- 
fon, I beg leave to prefent you with, 
the following — 


An illiberal invidious enemy of 
Pope’s, in hopes of at once gratifying 
his own ill-humour, and mortifying 
the little man, made a drawing of him, 
in which his deformities were moft 
abominably and ill-naturedly carica- 
tured in the extreme; this he fent to 
Mr. Pope, with thefe words written 
under the portrait—— 


* This4s Pope, that crooked elf’— 


Mr. Pope, with that dignity which 
upon fuch an occafion naturally cha-| 
ra€terizes a great mind, returned the 
drawing, fubjoining to it a very fevere 
and jult, though mild reproof, in thefe, 
words—= 


“ Who neither made this figure nor himself.” 


lam your Obld, Serve. 


our immortal paftoral poet, could for-} 


Jhape or other. 
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TRIFLES. 


A droll fellow who got a livelihood 
by fiddling at fairs and about. the 
country, was one day met by an ac- 


great while, who accofted him thus. 


Why not? anfwered the fiddler; did 
you fend any body to kill me? ‘‘ No 
replies the other, but I was told you 
was dead,”’. * Ay, fo it was reported, 
it feems, fays the fiddler, butdl knew 
it was a lie as foon as I heard ‘it.”’ 


A dignified clergyman, going down 
to his living to fpend the fummer, met 
near his houfe a comical old chimney- 
{weeper, with whom he chufed to chat. 
So, John, fays the doctor, from whence 
came you? From your houfe, fays Mr. 
Soot; for this morning I have fwept 
all your chimneys. How many were 
there, fays the doctor? No lefs than 
twenty, quoth John. Well, and how 
much a chimney have you? One hhil- 
ling a-piece, Sita Why then, quoth 
the doctor, you have earned a great 
deal of money ina little time. ‘* Yes, 
yes, Sir, fays John, throwing his bag 
of foot over his fhoalders, be black 
coats get our money eafy enough.”’ 

A poor player having lent one of 
his comrades a {mail matter, fpoke to 
him one night behind the fcenes, in 


thofe two guineas | lent you ought to 
be paid me; you know 1am in great 
diftrefs- Do not talk to me about it, 
faid the other, by heavens, within this 
week | will take care to pay you in /ome 
You will oblige me, 
replied the creditor, and pray let it be 
as much in the fhape of two guineas as 


pofible. 


As Dr. Franklin was going up Lud- 
gate-hill one day, with his {pectacles 
on (as was his ufual cuftom), he turn- 
ed round to look at one of the print- 
fhops: while in this fituation a porter 
with a load brufhed by him, which 
turned the dotor quite round, ex- 
claiming at the fame—‘* d——n your 
fpectac!es, maiter.’” Upon which the 
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idoctor, gravely pulling off his hat, 


quaintance that had not feen him a 


*¢ Blefs me! what! are you alive?” -. 








Covent-Garden Theatre. Faith, Tom,, 


— 





he 
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* truft our Correfpondent 
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replied, *‘I thank you my good friend; 


it is not the firft time my _/pectacles have , 


faved my eyes.” 

An Englifh gentleman afked Sir 
Richard Steel, who was an Irifhmaa, 
what was the reafon that his country- 
men were'fo remarkable for bludering, 
and making bulls? Faith, faid the 
knight, I believe there is fomething in 
the dir of Ireland, and I dare fay, if an 
Englifbman was born there, he would 
do the fame. 


Alexander the Great, feeing Dioge- 
nes, who was looking attentively at a 
large colle@tion of human bones, piled 
one upon another, afked the philofo- 
pher what he was looking for? I am 


fearching, fays. Diogenes, for the bones of 


your father, but I cannot diftinguifh them 
from thofe of his flaves. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The charms of poetry are at all 
times fafcinating, but when they flow 
from the female pen, with fuch pecu- 
liar delicacy as from that of ‘‘ Eliza,” 
they cannot fail to impart delight to 
all who are willing to be pleafed. We 
are glad of having it in our power to 
prefent our readers with another fpe- 
cimen of her artlefs mu‘e, under. the 
fignature of ‘“* Alwyn,”’ and we hope 
that her fuccefs may induce her {till to 
devote her leifure moments, to that 
laudable and innocent kind of amufe- 
ment, which when fo fuccefsful, never 
fails to give pleafure to all who are ca- 
pable of enjoying the beautiful. 


2 


To Triftram. 
As Editors of this paper, we con- 
fider ourfelves bound to anfwer every 
candid appeal to our judgments, ana 
(Triftram ) 
will acknowledge the juftnefs of our 
remarks. With regard to the fpe- 
cies of fraud he inveighs againft, we 


are of his opinion, whenever it ex-| 


ifts it demands, not only public cen- 


fure, but “ legiflative interference;’? | 


and regret that fuch advantages have 
been practifed—but where? Surely 
not in this city. Remark, we can- 
not confider Triftrasa as coming 
under the charaGer of one, whol 
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a 
‘has been thus impofed upon ; and 


we requeft his patience, while we en- 
deavour to convince him, he is not 
an injured man. —_In our free and 
happy government, where liberty and 
equality are guaranteed to us, by 
our conftitution, ali have a right to 
exercife thofe priviliges without re- 
ftraint. If upon the exercife of thofe 
priviliges, a member of our com- 
munity fhould defcend to fraud or 
deception, they are, neverthelefs, o- 
pen to conviction, and profecution. 
Now, we know that it is the privi- 
lige of our fair ones, to decorate 
themfelves in ail the elegance of ftyle 
and invention; and we know, if it be 
faid, fhe is a lady of fortune; tho’ 
in feality fhe is not, it is not ne. 
ceflary for her to give the lie to re- 
port-.-it is enough that fhe does not 





15h 
mend him to the improvement of this 
miftake, to the advantage of himfelt 
and fpoufe, and by transferring his 


Jove of money, to that of his wife. He 


may in afhort time be proud to ac- 
knowledge that the accomplifhments 
of her mind exceeded his moft fanguine 
expectations, and though he has fail- 
ed in the amount of pecumiary trea- 
fure, &c. he has gained more than an 
equivalent, in being efpoufed to a lady 
of true corth and excellence. 


We muft apologize to our Correl- 
pondent “L. P. D.”’ as through a mif- 
take his communication has been de- 
layed, but fhall appear foon. 
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MARRIED 


By the Rev. Thomas Humphries, 
Mr. Francis Greaves, to Mifs Mary 





fay herfelf that fheis. So far fhe is 
innocent of actual deception. On the 
other hand, our friend, Triftram, 
ought to have inquired more parti- 
cularly into thefe circumftances (fince 
we find he married for convenience, 
not love) he fhould not have refted on 
the mere authority of the flying re- 
ports, or external appearances of his 
fair one; and we are pleated that he 
condefcends to acknowiedge, that he 
‘cannot accule his wife of pofitively 
deceiving him, &c.’’ Our Opinions 
‘are, that his wife is the injured per- 
‘fon; for no doubt, dear lady, he, ‘lrif- 
tram, ‘‘ urged his fuit fo firenuoufly,” 
as to induce her to believe he was 
deeply in love with her perfon, con- 
fcious within herfelf fhe had no for- 
tune. ‘Ihe deception, if we may fo 
term it, on the part of the lady, was 
‘accidental, not intentional; for we 
cannot admit, that becaufea lady dreff- 
es in the moft finifhed flyie, a man is 
‘compelled to believe ihe pofleffes * fif- 
‘teen or eighteen thoufand pounds—”’ 
lif fo, he deferves to be impofed upon. 
But the deception on the part of 
Triflzam, was intentional; he led 
his fair one to the belief, that her per- 
fonal accomplifhments had wrought 
the effect of love upon his heart— 
while, by his own accomplifhments, 
it was her fuppofed fortune, he ‘was 











in reality paying his flattering ad 
drefles to, We beg leave to-recom- 


Peafley, both of Marion Diftric. 

On the 2sth ult. Rev. Hugh Porter, 
to Mifs Mary Witherfpoon, of Black 
River. 

On the 2nd inft. at New-York, 
Lieut. Ralph Izard, of the United 
States Navy, to Mifs Elizabeth Mid- 
dleton, both of South-Carolina. 


- —— + a 


DIED 


On the 12th inft. Mr. John How. 
ard. 
On the e2nd inft. Mr. Samuel Ham. 


a + a 


Erratum.—In the 17th No. page 
130, (of the Review of the Corref- 
pondence of Theodofius and Conftan- 
tia) in the laft line and laft word, for 


| foe read fool. 


—s +e 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
And for sale at J. Hoff’s, No. 6, Broad-street, 


The Hiftory of Neapoleon Bonaparte, 
together with a concife view 
of the French Revolution. [ Sub- 
Scribers will pleafe to call. | 

Curran’s Speeches, 

Moore’s Epiftles, Odes and Poeins. 

Nautical Almanacs, for 1806, 1807, 

and i808. 

Cruden’s Concordance, (new edition. ) 

School-Books, &c, a conftant fuppiy 

on hand, 











































































ORIGINAL POET RY, 
FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


TO ELLEN. 


You bid me write, and I obey, 
But tell me nymph what shall I say? 
* What must you say!”” you quick exclaim, 
** Are not my charms an ample theme? 
Say, that the lustre of mine eyes 
Each bright comparison defies, 
That Hebe, ever you;hful fair, 
With my light form cin scarce compare; 
That the ripe moisture of my lip 
Might tempt an anchorite to sip’—~— 
Granted—thy charms I might commend, 
But, Ellen, I would be thy friend, 
fNo fawning, simpering, servile fool, 
Who smiles and bows by fashion’s rule, 
Dares ne'er dissent from thy decree, 
But to thy beauty bends the knee, 
Content each nobler right to wave, 
Proclaims himself thine abject slave) 
Would bid thee shun the treach’rous snares 
Which syren Flatt’ry’s hand prepares, 
W ould bid thee spurn her specious wiles, 
Nor trust her soft seductive smiles, 
But teach thy mexperienc’d youth, 
To court the sober voice of truth, 
That truth which strikes at gaudy pride, 
And tears her painted veil aside: 
To mental beauties turn thine eyes, 
And check each foily as they’d rise, 
‘Suibdue the caprice which obscures 
‘he lustre of a mind like yours, 
‘l’o being call each embryo grace, 
Bid them new tint thy youthful face, 
Ji fuse o’er all that nameless charm, 
Whose power each feeling breast can warnt. 
ALwyn. 
+ 


CONSCIENCE. 


Will downy beds, or aromatic flowers, 
Sequestered shades, or aramanthine bowers, 
Blunt the keen of a troubled breast, 

When guilty thoughts the startled soul molest? 
Not all thé riches of wide India's shore, 
Arabia’s sweets, or Afric’s golden store, 

Can heal the wound of guilt, or ease the smart 
By vice afflicted on the conscious heart. 

Nature and art their charms in vain bestow : 
*Tis innocence alone true peace can know. 


Why quakes Lysander thus at every noise? 
Where are his transports Hed, his home-felt joys? 
Wherefore in vain her notes does music pour? 

Or fortune all her glittering favours shower? 

Stung with remorse, the plunderer dreads the weight 
Of rigorous justice, and avenging fate ; 

For this he starts, if genile breezes shake 

The rattling leaves, or move the bending brake. 


The toiling Damon's breast no crimes annoy ; 
His life is labour, and his labour joy : 
His bosom knows not one remorseful care, 
Rich in his inroceace—with homely fare. 
Evcenro, 


INVOCATIivN TO PIETY+ 


Bright offspring of the skies’ O, hither come, 
And with thee bring thy fair atcendant train; 

Here Faith, and Hope, shall find a welconie home, 
And Charity a sure asylum gain. : 


Bright offspring of the skies! O, hither come, 
And shield this breast from sin’s destructive dart; 
Teach me no more in search of peace to roam, 
But shed thy tranquil influence o’er my heart. 


Led by thy hand, life's varied paths shall bloom 
With flowers less transient than have bloom’d be- 
hy smile shall dissipate affliction’s gloom, { fore; 
And bid the child of sorrow weep no more 
Lovssa. 


- 


oo 
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ODE ON THE SABBATH. 


BY G. WALKER, AUTHOR OF THE VAGABON, &c. 


Hail, holy day! that from eternal night, 

irst dawn’d perfection of creating pow’r, 

First saw the circling sun, the moving spheres, , 
Complete in harmony. 


On that glad day, all nature sung of Him, 
The first, the last, the Mighty architect, 
Who from unshapen rudeness bade to be 
A\l things in unison. 


Man too, awaking, ’mid the gen’ral choir, 
Pour’d forth his song of graritude in hymns, 
Beneath the sacred shade of flow’rs and boughs 
Resting delighted. 


All nature rested then, for then the earth, 
Spontancous flowers, and fruits, and herbs gave forth, 
Nor knew the rugged force of cult’ring hand, 

Or seasons various. 


Great was that day, when o’er the lofty hills 
The first day Sabbath—first day perfect rose, 
On which th’ Almighty saw his work complete, 
And smil’d benignant. 


Then sung Seraphic hosts in warbling sounds, 
The six days’ work perform’d, surpassing fair, 
And fully worthy of the plastic hand, 

Ever creative. 


Sacred they sung; and holy ‘be the day, 
Commemorative of his boundless love, 
When was produced man, and on this earth 
He first had being. 


Let no unseemly act disgrace the day. 
Or dim its lustre with prophane employ, 
But let that day to men be giv'n for rest, 
And calm tranquillity. 


Be it a soleran pause from ev’ry toil, 

From weary labour, and frum ruthless war; 
Let peace in pleasant vallies dwell, 

With men rejoicing. 


So shall each varying year, and ending week, 
Proclaim his glory in accomplish’d good, 
And be a surery of his wondrous grace, 

To man continuing. 


Thus sung th’ angelic choir and heavenly hosts, 
Proclaiming Sabbath through existing space, 
And list’ning beings join’d the cheering strains, 
In hymns symphonioss. 





IMITATION OF GELLERT. 


By Benjamin Thompson, Lag: 
CHARI) Y- 
« What,” cry’cd Bianca, ‘can afford such pleasure, 
As to relieve the Sorrows of the poor! 
Oh, that I might possess # treasure 
None should unsatisfi’d cave my door. 


Sure fortune heard her as she turnca the wheel, — 
No—Heavy’n itself, while list’ning °° sg prayr, 
Resoly'’d that she the sweet delight shows icel, 


To soften poverty and banish care. 


MATERNAL COMFORTS: 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ; 


With soft concern the happy matron views 
The smiling infant to her bosom prest ; 

And on his face each well-known line pursues, 
That in the father’s semblance glows confest.. 


| With secret joy she sees ker cherub play, 


And sport, and wreathe its dimpling limbs around, 
And many an anxious minute whiles away, 
In rapt attention to its lisping sound. 


At length the words, just syllabled; are heard, 
The little stamm’rer taught by rote to speak, 

And every accent by the voice’preferr'd, 
Affords the gossip converse for a week : 

And, ina pastime rational as this 

Consists, unalloy’d, the parent’s bliss. 





THE PROSTITUTE. 


It was a drear cold winter night, 
The snow ’twas on the ground, 

The howling storm, the black north wind 
In icy blasts blew round. 


I saw a poor half naked girl, 
Sit shivering in the snow, 

She held a babe; her cheek was wag; 
Her looks were full of woe 


I turn’d me to the poor forlorn, 
‘¢ Why sit you here?” I cried; 

She rais’d her eyes, she look’d at me, 
She wept aloud and sigh’d. 


«« Ah me! said she, my babe is dead, 
He’s frozen to my breast— 

Poor iittle wretch! thy senl, ere now, 
In heaven above doth rest.”* 


She wept again, in anguish then, 
Her cries they pierc’d my heart— 
I bade lier be of comfort, and 
To me her tale impart:— 


«* A lover then, said she, had J, 
Alonzo, was his name, 

He won my heart, he won my all, 
Then left me to my shame. 


My father, a proud-hearted man, 
My crime it vex'd him sore, 

He curs’d me in his wrath, and thea 
He drove me from his door.”’ 


She ceas’d to speak; her bosom burst 
At thinking of the past; 
Then sigh’d and sobb’d, and sobb’d and sigh’d, 
Then sigh’d and breath’d her last. 
LorExge. 
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EPIGRAM. 


’Tis strange, Prudilla, yeu accuse 
Of too much warmth my wanton muse, 
When you read on with all your might, ‘ 
And practice what I only write! 
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For heay'n decreed an uncle should depart, 

Who left Bianca all his wealthy hoard : 

« Now,” cry’d ahe, « Lcan gratify my heart, 
By using well what ’s given me by the Lord.“ 


And see, to prove her heart, with languid pace 
Advanc'’d a poor Id man, and togs‘ring head; 
Bianca felt his miserable case, 








And gave the wretcl:- -a crust of mouldy bread. 
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